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both are sons of indentured Indians should not go against them,
especially in  an English community,  where a man's worth, not
birth, is taken into account in judging him.   If that were not so,
a butcher's son would not have been honoured as the greatest poet.
The Superintendent, then, makes much of the fact that the second
defendant changed his name about two years ago, and tries there-
by to excuse the wanton insult1 to which he was submitted by the
constable who arrested him.   It should be remembered that the
constable in charge knew nothing whatever  as to when the name
was changed, and surely his very features were sufficient to betray
his nationality had he attempted, as the Superintendent supposes
he did, to cover his nationality in order to escape the operation
of the Vagrant Law. Nor did he seem to be ashamed of his name
or birth, for the answers came  almost simultaneously with the
questions as to birth and name, and seemed so much to please the
amiable Superintendent as to extort the following expression from
him: "Yes, my boy, if all were like you, the police  would have
no difficulty."

There can be nothing absolutely wrong in changing one's
name unless it is wrong to change one's religion. To compare
small things with great, Mr. Quilliam has become Haji Abdullah
because he has become a Mahomedan. Mr. Webb, the late Consul-
General of Manica, also adopted a Mahomedan name, on adopt-
ing the Mahomedan faith. Not only the Christian name but the
Christian dress also is an offence for an Indian, according to the
view of the constables. And now, according to the Superin-
tendent's view, change of religion would render an Indian liable
to suspicion. But why should this be so? assuming, of course,
that the change is a result of honest belief and not a dodge to
evade the law? In the present case I assume that both the de-
fendants are honest Christians because I am told both are res-
pected by Dr. Booth2. Of course, the Superintendent will retort,
"But how is a man to know whether a man is an honest Christian
or a Satan in the Christian garb?" This is a difficult question to
answer. I submitted to the Court that each case could be judged
on its own merits, and that the benefit of the ordinary presump-
tions should be given to the Indians, as it is given to other classes.

1 The constable laughed at him when   the defendant  gave   his name as
Samuel Richards.
2 Head of St. Aidan's Mission, Durban, he supervised a small   charitable
hospital founded by Indians.    In 1899, during the Boer War3 Dr. Booth helped
to train the Indian Ambulance Corps.